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° BELLINGHAM — 
AFTER VIDEO CENTER 

Same building, newly renovated to 
become Bellingham Video Center, part ™ 
of the current Center Shoppes. : 


When RADIO was King-- 
Do you remember? 


It is with pleasure that we recog 
nize some avid and interested readers 
among our school children. We appreci- 
ate their in-put and requests. One of 
the latter was--"tell us about old 
radio programs." 

And-oh! where to begin? Without 
television(can you imagine) and having 
to travel out of town to the movies, 
radios were often our 'life-line' to 
the outside world--drama,news,comedy, 
music, "soaps", etc. If you remember 
watching The Waltons on TV-they were 
gathered around the radio in the liv- 
ing room listening to Fibber McGee and 
Molly. Such were the scenes in homes 
everywhere as we tuned ih to our fav- 
Orite programs. 

In one of Dorothy Spencer's arti- 
cles she wrote of how her family would 
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sit-in the: witchen listening itoma rad-_ 


io her father had 


"Dad drove to the Depot and came home 
with a big crate. Out lst radio was 
longewithnemany dials ® (Ltr tookssaco 
tune in a station. Dad kept a log and 
put down all 3 numbers so he could 
find that same station again. I remem- 
ber KDKA as one of the lst. The radio 
only had earphones and used a big bat- 
tery like the old-type car batteries. 
They needed to be recharged every few 
days. He had one to take to be re- 
charged and one to use. Later, he got 
a plug-in loud speaker, then the whole 
family could listen."-end quote. 

The first radio I remember at our 
house sat on a table--it had a dome- 
shaped top with a dial in front. My 
lst memory of a show was UNCLE WALLY 
reading the comic strips from the Sun- 
day paper on WTAG. He would assume the 
voice and character of each strip. 
What a source of 
entertainment for 
a young child!!! 


'acquired',quote- 


Later on, I lst 
heard of the 
bombing of Pearl 
Harbor(1941) ove 
a radio.(We didn 
even know where 
Pearl Harbor was 

As people 
come home from 
school or work: t 
day amd turn on 
the TV set--we 
came home and 
turned on the 
radio= to =ieren 
eee 


Blondie & Dagwood 

Easy Aces 

Gabriel Heater 

Dr. ,Glliespie 

Kraft Music Theater 

The Major Bowes Show 

The Guy Lombardo Show 

Edgar Bergen & Charlie McCar 
E.B.Rideout 


Ozzie & Harriet 
One Man's Family 
I Love A Mystery 
John's Other Wife 
Stella Dallas 
Portia Faces Life 
The Shadow Knows 
The Green Hornet 
Captain Midnight 
Sky King Boston Blackie 

Lowell Thomas The Great Gildersleeve 
Jack Armstrong-The All-American Boy 
etc., Gke. ,ectc- 


ED W¥NN_ came to radio in the early 


20's. His lst program was a failure as 
he was used to a live audience and 
looking into a cold microphone that 
never even giggled at his jokes un- 
nerved him, so he originated the lst 
live studio audience along with 

Eddie Cantor. 

AMOS 'N ANDY..Freeman Gosden and 
Charles Correll, both white,were the 
creators of Amos "n Andy and per- 
formed all the roles ¥olL™ tigqhthaas 
'Calhoun', and 'The Kingfish' them- 
selves. Even Pres. Coolidge and Hoov- 
er ceased official White House busi- 
ness at 7:00 to listen to the show. 
Theaters interrupted their shows and 
wheeled a radio onstage for the pro- 
gram, otherwise their patrons would 
go home to listen to t his famous 
radio pair. 

JOE PENNER of the "Wanna buy a duck?" 
fame was a comic from burlesque and 
made his first network appearance on 
the Rudy Vallee Show. His popularity 
faded with the depression. 


‘BY SNOOKS AND DADDY. This role was 
feated by two of Fanny Brice's wri- 
ion Fanny Brice was already a great 


me on the stage and in 1935, her | 
le as Baby Snooks was a byword in | 
idio comedy. : 
a AND ABNER WAS ONE OF THOSE QUIET | 
MEY SHOWS WHICH TOOK PLACE IN AN | 
sD-FASHIONED GENERAL STORE. 
LLY SUNDAY was a famed evangelist 
a ex-baseball player who took to 
e countryside and the airwaves to | 
ge a terrific battle against the 
speal of prohibition that then Pres. | 
yosevelt was advocating. 
In 1920 the lst election returns | 
sxe broadcast as they were received. 
res. Coolidge was elected. 
Another notable broadcast was the 
resentation of the Flying Cross to 
1arles Lindberg after his famous 
light to France in his "Spirit of 
winceLouis".. 


During the Golden Age of radio, 
ntire families could be found sitting 
ogether listening to Amos 'N Andy 
their's was often called "the world’s 
ost popular radio show")...Burns and 
llen....and of course, the unflappable 
ack Benny, of whom it was said that 
nobody in the business could deliver 

joke as well as he could." 

Currently, a local radio station 
lays re-runs of Old-Time Radio pro- 
rams each weekday morning. Recently, 

listened to a Burns and Allen seg- 


ment from 1949. A typical 


'Graceism' was: 
Gracie-"My husband is OLD" 
friend- "How do you know?" 


Gracie- "When he sees movies on TV, 


he remembers when they came out." 


Also Dimension X- a science .fiction 
plot from 1950, about a time-travel 
machine(remember Back to the Future?) 
2 scientists from the year 2155 had 
escaped back to 1950 and were trying 
to,savoLldarencaptuxrey. (jc 

Today there are cassettes avail- 
able that replay some of these clas- 
sic programs. 

Nowadays some folk scoff at the 
idea of radio as a main source of 
entertainment. We could work and lis- 
ten at the same time without our eyes 
'glued-to-a-screen'. It might be said 
"we didn't know what we were missing", 
but back in the 1920s,1930s and 1940s, 
we were completely happy. 
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Our thanks to Eunice (Aldrich) Clark and 


DO YOU REMEMBER? 


Melinda Johnson for the following two article$ ne old highschool publication "The Student 


A KID'S EYE VIEW OF GRANDMA 


A Grandma is a lady who has no children of 
her own 
so she likes other people's. 
Grandma s don't have to do anything, so they 
can just be there. 
They've got time to go to the store, 
where the pretend horse is and have lots of 
dimes ready. 
They have time to take us for walks; 
They slow down to look at pretty leaves 
with us and watch caterpillars. 
They never say, "Hurry up!" 
Grandma s are usually fat and they wear 
funny glasses and funny underwear. 
And they can take their teeth and gums off. 
Grandma s always have time to answer our 
questions like, 
"Why do dogs hate cats?" and "Why isn't 
God married?" 
When they read to us they don't skip 
pages, 
and don't mind if we ask for the same story 
over and over. 
Everyone should have one, especially if they 
don't have television. 
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"YOU'D NEVER RECOGNIZE GRANDMA" 
Where did the grandma of yesterday go, 


The grandma who took all the kids to the show 


Who stopped to chat and before we could ask i 

Had tackled the laundry that spilled form the 
basket. 

Who offered to mend and make the girl's 
dresses 

And pitched in to help clean up toddler-made 
messes. 

Who came on the run when the kids needed 
Sitting, 

And brought along storybooks, cookies and 

knitting? 


Today's grandma knows how to run a computer. 

She watches the market and buys stocks that 
suit her. 

She dons a pink smock for the hospital 
lobby, 

Has taken up skydiving, just for a hobby. 

She's gone back to college to get a degree, 

and zips around town in her bright yellow Z. 


Grandma's still here, and there's no one to 
match her, 
But call before eight, or you simply won't 
catch her! 
F.M.M. 


Voice"? 

Manual typewriters and mimeograph machines 
in high school? 

The one pipe furnace in the library with the 
big square grate we used to stand on to get 
warm in the winter? 

The many cow pastures in town? 

Before we had town water? 

The barnyard aroma as you biked through town: 
The old drug stores where the druggist was 
almost as good as a doctor? 

When you could always identify a nun? 

When everyone took his or her turn in a doc- 
tor's office without appointments? 

When folks dressed up to go shopping or go or 
a trip? 

Clothes lines in every back yard? 

The school dentist and the 50¢ fillings? 
Pens and ink wells in school? 

When only men wore slacks? 

Rumble seats?Cloth diapers? 

Radio soap operas? 

When everyone knew what the Golden Rule was? 
When the whole family was home for supper anc 
ate at the table and not in front of the TV? 
en wakes were held at home for three days 
and nights with refreshments served at mid- 
night? 

day at Nantasket Beach and Paragon Park? 


Bus service to Milford from Caryville and 
South Milford? 

Milford's State and Ideal Theaters? 

e W.P.A.? 

When there were two political parties in tow 
en teachers weren't afraid to hug and com- 
fort an injured child? 

en folks went for a leisurly Sunday drive? 
en parents and teachers were not afraid to 
reprimand misbehaving youngsters? 

In the grocery store you told the clerk what 
you wanted, he got it, placed it on the count 
er along with many other items and then put 
the price of each item on a paper bag and 
added it? My Mom could add it upside down as 
fast as the clerk could right side up. 
Sawdust on grocery store floors during rainy 
or snowy weather? 

en tire chains were used on auto tires duri 
snowy weather before snow tires? 

en the trains ran through town and Caryvill 
and North Bellingham had train stations? 

The old wooden bridges on North Main, South 
Main and Maple Streets? 

When high school dances lasted until midnight 
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When history and geography were two separate 
subjects taught in grade school? 

When children were afraid not to obey their 
parents, teachers, ministers, priests or 
rabbis? 

There was one car per household? 


Memorial Day exercises held in the cemeteries: 


When kids knew how to entertain themselves? 
Party line telephones when the operator con- 
nected you to your party? 
Lowell Thomas, Walter Winchell, Father 
Coughlin,Gabriel Heater, E.B. Rideout and 
Amos and Andy? 
When all seemed right with the world? 

eles 


It's easier to keep up than catch up. 

Wrinkles should merely indicate where smiles 
have been. 

A rich man is nothing but a poor man with 
money. 

People who think they know everything are 
particularly aggravating to those of 

us who do. 

Discipline is what you inflict on one end to 

impress the other. 

A baby is an angel whose wings decrease as 
his legs increase. 

Beauty is skin deep but ugly goes all the 
way to the bone. 

The only thing you get without working is 
hungry. 

Hard work is an accumulation of easy things 

you didn't do when you should have. 

Experience is a hard teacher - She gives the 
test first, the lesson afterwards. 

A day of worry is more exhausting than a 
week of hard work. 

Middle age is when actions creak louder than 
words. 

More people commit suicide with a fork than 
any other weapon. 

An adult is one who has ceased to grow vert- 

écally but not horizontally. 

Keep your words soft and sweet, you never 
know when you will have to eat them. 

Housekeeping is like stringing beads with no 
knot at the end of the string. 


DEATHS 


Eugene Ruhland 

Johanna Hourihan 

Rose Gaulin 

Joseph Bozek 

Irene A. (Thornhill) Cook 
Irene (Bernier) Charland 
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HAVE YOU NOTICED 


A set of dishes no longer comes with sauce 
dishes? 
Straight curtains no longer come in pairs but 
panels? 
A can of coffee is no longer a pound? 
The largest size of an item isn't always 
the cheapest per ounce? 
New and improved products are no longer as 
good as the original? 
Simple 1040 tax forms get more complicated 
each time they are simplified? 
It takes a month to learn how to use all the 
gadgets on a new car? 
Simple directions are made more complicated 
by someone who never put the item together? 
Stainless steel stains? 
One coat covers all paint needs three coats 
to cover all? 
The milk goes sour before the expiration date? 
The unbreakable toy breaks five minutes after 
the kid gets it? 
A souvenir from England was made in Provid- 
ence? 
The good TV programs are replaced by trash? 
A pipe always springs a leak on Sunday? 
The washer dies just after it fills with 
water? 
Company always seems to come when you're in 
a mess? 
The door bell or phone rings when you're in 
the shower? 
The electricity goes off shortly after you 
put a cake in the oven? 
People without children write books on how 
to raise children? 
Lawyers never write anything in layman's 
language? 
A cake for a bake sale is the one that breaks 
in half? 
It's always your favorite dish that gets 
broken? 
When you put something away for safe keep- 
ing, it's never where you thought you put 
it when you need it? 

F.M.M. 
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FrOMNBOUe ee Ae 


Henry Whitney was the man of his 
time who knew most about the history 
of the town. He had been constable, 
tree warden, cemetery trustee, select 
man-5 years, promoter of the town 
library,.and it's trustee. He Waseneopr 
sentative to the General Court in 190 
He was the town clerk 1883 until his 
death in 1915.°As early as *19)2Z0eemee a 
proposed a small annual appropriation 
be set aside for a town history. 


He was a frequent visitor to 
Washington,D.C. and on one of his 
visits, he wrote the following lette 
to friends whose main interest was pr 
serving historical events. 


HENRY A. WIITTNEY, 1842—1915 


Following is a letter written by Henry A.Whitney from Washington,D.C. on 
April (pA gta. : 


To the Members of Abigail Bachellor Chapter, D.A.R.,the Mendon Historical 
Society and Friends: 

I send greetings from the beautiful city of Washington. Not knowing 
whether I will be with you at the meeting on Saturday, I will write a few 
lines. I thought it might be interesting to give you a few facts which I 
have gathered in regard to the death of John Wilkes Booth. 

On the evening of April 14,1865, 49 years ago today,Pres.Lincoln, Mrs. 
Lincoln and friends visited Ford's Theater,Located on 10th St., NW this city. 
This play was one of the great plays of the day,"Our American Cousin". It 
was a benefit and the last night for the noted actress Laura Keen. All of 
you know what happened that night; some of you actually heard the news, 
others present know from history. President Lincoln was assassinated by 
Booth. A few minutes after 10 o'clock Booth came into the rear of the box 
where the presidential party was seated and shot the President. In making 
his escape he jumped from the box to the stage of the theater, but one of 
his spurs caught in the draperies and he fell and injured one of his legs. 
He rushed across the stage and escaped by a rear door to a narrow passage- 
way, Where a horse, all saddled, was in waiting for him. 

The President was at once cared for by his friends and when they reach- 
ed the street they were hesitating where to take him; at the suggestion of 
Mr. Henry S.Safford, who roomed in a house directly opposite the theater, he 
was taken there. The house was owned by William Petersen, a German tailor. 
The President's physician was summoned at once; also Surgeon of the Army and 
his Cabinet lotrticers... The next mMormning(Sat.,Aprit 15) ate fae 2° Oo UC LOC sae 
President, surrounded by his Cabinet, breathed his last, and the soul of the 
great American was before his Maker. Gloom and unusual sorrow were seen 
everywhere. Even nature sympathized with our great loss, for the Heavens 
Showered and the rain poured down. 


- 
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| The body was taken to the White House, where it remained in the East 
oom until the funeral service April 19, after which it was removed to the 
apitol for several days, and from there it was taken to his former home 
eeprngei.eld, Ill. 

The building in which Lincoln died in now owned by the Government 
ut 1s used as a sort of Museum. Mr. 0O.H.Oldroyd has spent something like 
0 years collecting articles relating to Lincoln and his life. A few years 
igo Mr. Oldroyd went over the route taken by Booth in his escape. 

Booth had a companion most of the way, one David Farrold, overtaking 
im soon after his escape. They went south in the direction of Anacostia; 
nd the first stopping place was at the house of Mrs. Surratt, who lived 
na village called Surrattvillle, Maryland, about 15 miles out of Washing- 
on. They stopped here for guns and whiskey, which had been secreted there 
fome weeks before by one Atzrott and John Surratt. From there they took a 
Wly direction and finally came to the home of Samuel Mudd, where they 
stopped to have Booth's leg treated, it having been broken in his jump to 
ihe stage while making his escape. The next stopping was at the residence of 
amuel Cox. He directed them to a thicket nearby, where assistance was 
fendered them. Thomas A. Jones supplied them with food and kept them in 
liding from Monday morning until Friday night. 
Of course, all Government officers as well as others were searching 
ihe country in all directions for the assassin and some were getting close 
In his trail. For instance, Capt. Williams was in the Browner Hotel at Port 
‘ownsend on Tuesday and talking with Mr. Jones, who as I said a moment 
go, kept Booth and his companion in hiding. Capt. Williams and his men had 
and bills with them offering a reward of $100,000 for the capture of Booth; 
ut this amount was no temptation for Jones. The thicket where the men were 
jiding was near what is called Dent's Meadows, on the banks of Pope's Creek. 
Jones had a boat secreted and provisioned and on Friday night, Booth 
ind Farrold went from the creek to the river and crossed the latter into 
firginia. This was 60 miles downstream. They reached the house of a man by 
ihe name of Garrett, and here were hidden in the barn. The country was being 
earched in every direction. They were hot on the trail of the fugitives and 
itventually located them. The pursuers, however, rather than take chances for 
iheir lives, fired the barn. The excitement was very great, and before the 
ire had driven Booth and his friend out, a rush was made for the barn. 
they were discovered and one of the men by the name of Boston Corbett fired 
ind hit Booth in the head. farrold surrendered. Booth's body was brought out 
nd placed on the porch, where 23 hours later, he died. 
) The remains were put on a boat and brought to the arsenal..The theater 
jeople went down to view the body. One of them said that if it was Booth's 
ihey would find "J.W.B." tattooes on the left arm. They looked and sure enough 
inere were the letters. 
The body was buried under the prison cell. About 4 years afterward his 
jrother Edwin prevailed on the Government to let him remove it for burial in 
the family lot in Baltimore. This was qranted upon condition that there 
ever should be a marker where the body lay. The family had already a monu- 
ent in the cemetery and burial was made as near to it as possible without 
iolating the agreement; and there the remains are resting to this day. 


| 


Very truly yours, 


BORDERLINES 


Blackstone, Massachusetts, was the last of six towns formed out of 
the original Mendon, and was incorporated March 25, 1845. 

The Blackstone River, and the town itself, were named after the 
tirst white settler on the banks of the river - William Blackstone - 
or, as his surname was then given, Blaxton. 

The name generally favored at the time for the new town was South 
Mendon, but after a "warm debate,'' the Blackstone name prevailed. 

Stangely enough, the residents of Mendon favored the incorporation 
of the new town, while the Blackstone Village residents vigorously 
opposed it. When the separation and incorporation was finally effect- 
ed, the officers elected to govern the new town were all men who had 
opposed the corporation. 

The new town was made up of seven villages - Blackstone, East 
Blackstone, Waterford, Millville, Chestnut Hill, Coverdale Place, and 
Five Corners. Blackstone and Waterford - the latter named appropriat- 
ely enough for a fording place in the river - became one village, and 
for several years afterward, the railroad station was named Water- 
Lord. 

Blackstone was an important railroad center at one time. The New 
York, New Haven & Hartford's Midland Division and the Providence & 
Worcester Railroad were busy tansportation lines, with the P&W RR 
surviving to this day.as an independent road.In East Blackstone, the 
Woonsocket Division of the New Haven RR ran along Harris Pond, and 
that line, along with the Midland Division, was abandoned many years 
ago. 

Remains of the Southern New England RR can still be seen in the 
form of huge concrete bridge piers in Millville. This road, project- 
ed between Palmer, Mass., and Providence, R.I., was to be part of 
the Grand Trunk RR, and the project was abandoned after Grand Trunk 
RR President Charles Hayes died in the Titanic steamship sinking. 

In the Massachusetts Act of 1766, the Blackstone town territory 
was established as the South Precinct of Mendon, and it is probable 
that there were no settlements here before 1700. 

By 1727, Samuel Thompson had a corn mill in operation at Millville, 
and he is said to have operated the first mill above Woonsocket to 
be run by water power. 

The first schoolhouse was built in the Chestnut Hill section in 
1796, followed by one built of brick in 1822. By 1865, there were 
eight school districts in town, and the district system was abolished 
in 1867. 

The famed Chestnut Hill Meeting House, erected in 1769 was the 
first such meeting house to be established in the town limits, and 
served for many years for church services and town meetings. Through 
neglect and disuse, it had so severely deteriorated it was in danger 
of being razed in 1865, but through the efforts of interested town 
citizens, led by Caleb Thayer and John Darling, money was raised 
sufficiently to have a rededication of the building on October 6, 
1869, with Rev. Adin Ballou preaching the historical discourse. 

Once a thriving industrial center, . lackstone shops and factories 
included textiles, edged tools, felt ma ufacture, sawmills, found- 
ries, boots and shoes, and furniture. There were the usual cottage 
industries of dressmaking, and wheelwrighting, and lest we forget, 
there were two breweries producing spruce beer worth $2,000 annually. 

Certainly, Blackstone ranks historically with the best of the 
Blackstone River towns. 
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BELLINGHAM 
Truck Doubles 


Fire Protection 


Town Of Bellingham 
Gets New Equipment 
From Boston Shop 


BELLINGHAM, MASS., Dec. 6— 
Fire protection for the town of 
Bellingham will be doubled today 
when a new combination ,taxk ca- 
pable of throwing 500: galJons cwa- 
ter a minute arrives at fir’ head- 
quarters in South Bellingham from 
the body shop in Boston. 

This truck, after being inspected 
by town officials, will be turned 
over to a newly formed company at 
Bellingham Center to be designated 
as company 2, led- by Carleton 
Gaskell. This group will function 
asa branch of the Bellingham fire 
company under the direction of 
Fire Chief Wasyl Kornicki. The 
truck will be housed in the town 
garage at Bellingham Center. 

The expansion of the town’s fire 
protection was voted at the town 
meeting last March and an order 
for the truck made at that time. 
Delivery of the equipment has been 
postponed several times. 

The two trucks previously oper- 
ated by the Bellingham volunteer 
fire company will be continued in 
service from the garage in South 
Bellingham as company 1. One of 
these trucks is a 500-gallon-a-min- 
ute \pumper, while the other can 
throw 250 gallons a minute. 

This doubling of the fire protec- 
tion for the southern portion of the 
town will considerably reduce fire 
insurance rates, fire company offi- 
cials point out. 

The town is now protected from 
fire from three different points. The 
northern portion is covered by the 
Medway fire department by con- 
tract between the two towns. The 
center portion will be watched by 
|the newly formed’ company 2 con- 
4 sisting of the newly procured truck. 
South Bellingham will be protected 
by the two trucks previously owned 
by the city and operating from the 
fire headquarters as company 1. 


equipment pictured. 


Bits of Bellingham Fire Dept.History 


Dou bver 007 


fiveto: ras) fOsear Trudeaty 


Chief Wasyl Kornicki 


donated by Mrs. Frances Kornicki 
nete: Ideal Dairy in background 


Company #2 


; Vater's Garage in 
background 


The station was built in 1927, which was 
prior to any fire equipment that the town owned. 

The first truck was a Ford Model A. The 
truck was delivered in 1931 and was put into 
operation. 


The first fire chief was George Grant, ap- 
pointed in 1930. He was chief for approximately 
six months as he died from pneumonia which 
he caught responding in the open truck in 
subzero weather to a chimney fire in North 
Bellingham. 


Wasyl Kornicki was appointed to the position 
of Chief to fill the vacancy made by Chief 
Grant’s death. His son, Peter Kornicki, succeded 
him as Chief in 1952 
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Memorial Day Parade 
donated by Mae Vater 


The following is a copy of the original letter given to persons interested 
in purchasing property in Charles River Grove....circa.1920s 


methods are a little 
differentittoday .20a5 5 


10! TREMONT STREET 
BOSTON;MASS, 


SREP LOR RVICE STO SAVE JTUME 


We have arranged a very simple plan whereby you may, without 
aid, select any lot on Charles River Grove that suits you ata 
time when our agents are busy with other parties, while you are 
inspecting the property. 


In the center of each lot, near the street lines, you will find 
a marker with a tag on it. This tag shows the number and price 
of the lot. The number being above the line and the price below 


Oe teakes 5 Suc ot) now syiusean 0 

ane) 
You are at liberty to wander over the property,take your own time, 
examine each lot, note the price, and when you have located any 


particular’ lot*or°lots that suit you, remove the tag™and brrng 

it to one of our agents wearing a little red,white and blue bar in 
their buttonhole. Give him your name and address and pay him your 
deposit. He will issue a receipt. ‘ 


The absence of a tag on a marker denotes that the lot is sold. 
Please do not remove any tags until you have definitely decided on 
the tot, location*and prices 


Terms are 1/5 of the purchase price, in cash, within seven days 
from making deposit and the balance payable $5.00 per month. No 
lots will be reserved without a deposit. 


Respectfully submitted, 


BAY STATE REALTY EXCHANGE 


CHRISTMAS--IN DAYS GONE BY---- 


You know, Christmas time will soon 
be here again. I was just sitting here 
thinking about all the Christmases I re- 
member. I was thinkin’ how Mama made 
pounds and pounds of candy, all kinds 
and all colors, some plain and some with 
nuts, and dates, and coconut. And the 
cookies - shaped like Christmas trees, 
and stars, and animals; and popcorn 
balls, too. There was always a small 
box of goodies for the mailman, the 
cream man, and the man who drove the 
huckster wagon. 

Mama would say, ‘‘The candy is on 
hte top shelf in the pantry. Stay cut of 
it!’’ And we did! 

We little tots always had a program 
at the church one night during Christmas 
week. There would be a big tree, and 
a manger, and a Baby. We would stand 
awe-stricken and wide-eyed. To think 
that a Baby was born in a manger! And 
this was no ordinary child. This was 
God’s Son! : 

After the program, Santa came to 
church! One year I got a small doll. I 
thought it was from Santa but I dis- 
covered it was from Grandma. Funny 
thing about that doll — it died the next 
summer. I don’t know why it did that. It 
was a pretty dolly and I loved it It’s bur- 
ied under the trumpet vine behind the 
chicken coup. 

Christmas was such fun when I was a 
child. During the year we never got toys, 
or candy, or fruit. At Christmas time 
there was at least one toy and some 
pretty new clothes, and all the candy, 
and oranges, and nuts you could eat, 
and no one told you to stop! We antici- 
pated the joy of it for weeks! 

Once Grandpa insisted he wanted a 
train, sure enough, Santa left it for him 
home. 

As I grew older, my gifts were things 
for a ‘hope chest.” [ guess Mama knew 
I wanted a good husband, some chil- 
dren & a home of my own more than any- 
thing. God has been gucd tu me -- I have 
all three. 

Then came the Christmases in my own 
home — the family dinners, the baking, 
the candy making. I’ never forget that 
first batch of taffy. If my dear husband 
hadn’t come home for dinner and scraped 
me off with a buttered knife, I’d be hung 
up in that stuff yet! 

The years slipped by quickly as our 
children grew up, and soon were mar- 
ried. With the boys in the service it has 
been several years since all of us were 
together for Christmas. 
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One year they 
wore all overseas. It was a lonely time 
for Dad and me and yet there were pack- 
ages and letters and people of other lands 
were inviting our children into their 
homes and sharing with them in that 
wonderful spirit of brotherhood that the 
Yuletide brings. 

Now there are grandchildren. When 
I see the sparkle in those bivx brown eyes 
of our grandson as he lcoks at tne Christ- 
mas tree and says, “Oh, Granny! It’s 
pretty!’?’ — my heart near bursts with 
love for that child and | wish all the 
world was ut peace and everyone could 
know the joy of Christmas. This year 
there’s a granddaughter, too. She won’t 
be with us, but her Mommie and Daddy 
are going to see Christmas through a 
child’s eyes this year. Oh, how thankful 
we should be in this country that we can 
celebrate a Savior’s birth! How blessed 
we are to live in a land where we are 
free to worship! As you celebrate Christ- 
mas this year, won’t you remember its 
deeper meaning and say a sincere, 
“Thank You’’ to God because He loved 
us and sent His Son? 

May the peace and the joy of Christmas 
remain with you in the years to come. 
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"And you thought last winter 
was bad?" 


(from the Maude Grant collection) 


Certificate of Survival 


This certifies that____ SSC HAS: OKLRnCOMeE, 
surmounted, and otheuwise survived whal shall heretofore be known as 


Che Great Bligzard of 1978 


10:20 3.M. February 6, 1978-6:20 A.M. February 8, 1978 
Town Selectmen declare Local Emergency, Goreancr Dukakis declares 
stale of emergency 
President Carter declares Federal disaster area 
National Guard and U.S. amy called in February 7, 1978 
Records set: 

Worst winter in 105 years 
Record snowfall in a 24 hr. fertod 27.4 inches 
Record winds 79 mfr.h. 

Record school closings 
Roads and highways closed. 


Signature of Survivor 


distributed by Donat LaPlante after the 


QUESTIONS (?) & ANSWERS (1!) 


Question: Thinking back on last win- 
ter's snowfall and driving condi- 
tions, how were roads taken care of 
before autos? 


Answer: We're glad too, that we can 
nowneLookuback “on=slasctwinter. 4. 


Most towns in those days had "'snow 
wardens" who might or might not be 
the Town Surveyor, or, as they were 
often called, Road Agents. (Not to 
be confused with highwaymen, but 
more like our present-day Highway 
Superintendents). 

The snow warden had a paiticularly 
important job in winter, for most 
transportation was by sled. 

This meant that the roads had to be 
snow covered, and literally "paved" 
with snow. 

The snow warden or agent would care- 
fully pack snow over the bare spots 
on roads or bridges, to eliminate 
friction on the sled runners. In 
fact, many early traffic jams were 
caused by a sudden warm spell melt- 
ing the road's snow cover. 
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(An interesting "opposite’’ from. 
nowadays, wher we pray for warm 
weather to clear our roads). 

In one local town, a highway survey- 
or was so roundly criticized for his 
failure to keep his roads "snow 
paved" he was discharged, in spite 
of his placing the blame on Mother 
Nature. 

Snow rollers - huge drums made of 
wood and drawn by oxen, or sometimes 
horses - packed the snow on the 
roads, to make travel easier, but 
this method had the result of making 
the roadway higher and higher with 
successive snows, and more than one 
hapless sleigh or pung slid into the 
loose deep snow on the side of the 
road. 

Anyway, we'll opt for the modern 
methods of snow removal, eschewing 
nostalgia. . 


The Bellingham Historical Commission is looking for 
pictures of old Bellingham buildings, homes and histori- 
cal sites. We are trying to build as complete a library as 
possible of the historic buildings and sites. If you have 
any photographs of these sites we would much appreci- 
ate the loan of them to copy for our records. 

Please call us at (508) 966-5838 or write to the 
Bellingham Historical Commission 

3 Common Street 

Bellingham, MA 02019 


Who was MAUDE GRANT? Where did she live, 
Was she a teacher?When,where? WE have 
many pieces of memorabilia from her, 
mruecanet=place fher..... 
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mane OUS IDENTIFY THIS HOUSE FOR US??% 


BELLINGHAM TRIVIA QUESTIONS 


l- Before Bellingham was named Bellingham it 
had another name. What was that name? 

2- Where is Quaw Hill located in Bellingham? 

3- There were four Presidents of the United 
States born in Norfolk County. Name them 
and the towns that they were born in. 

4—- Crooks Corner in South Bellingham has 
another official name. What is it? 

5- Daigle's Curve previously had another name. 
What was it? 

6- Silver Lake also had a previous name. 
What was it? 

7- What section of town is Crimpville located 
in and why was it called Crimpville? 

8- Where was the Bellingham Navy Yard 
locatea? 

9- Benjamin Franklin visited Bellingham for 


what purpose? 
10- Where is Rakeville or Wilcoxville located 

in Bellingham? 

iS cdbes 

The answers to these trivia questions will 
appear in our next issue of the Comments, in 
three months. If you do not want to wait 
that long, write to us here at the Belling- 
ham Historical Museum, 3 Common St. Bell- 
ingham, MA 02019, and we will mail you the 


answers. 


DONATIONS 


Isadora-Louise Andrews 
Myla Thayer 
Raymond-Marcelean Cook 
Randy-Terry Phillips 
Sylvia-Loren Cook 
Joseph DiPietro 
Ernest-Rita Sawyer 
Toni Picariello 
Richardson's 

June H. Merrick 
Lillian York 
Peter-Linda Kornicki 
Laura Drown 
Michael-Tara Dykens 
David-Elizabeth Andrews 
William Chattaway 
Proctor P. Cooke 
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FROM OUR FILES 


It is hard to imagine that Bellingham was 
once invaded by out of state demonstrators 
but such was the case in the distant past.... 
but let's go back to the beginning. Before 
1843, factory workers and city dwellers in 
Rhode Island were not generally allowed to 
vote. Rhode Island was still operating under 
its old charter of 1663, which restricted 
voting to land-holders or their eldest sons. 
This deprived over half of the state's adult 
males of the right to vote. 

Thomas Dorr, a member of the state legis- 
lature from 1833 to 1837, became head of a 
party that sought to grant the vote to all men 
of legal age. In 1841, the party held a 
convention and drafted a constitution. The 
state government, realizing that affairs were 
drifting toward revolution, drafted a new 
constitution, but it was voted down by the 
people. Dorr's reform constitution received 
a decisive majority in a separate election, 
but the goverment ruled that it had been ill- 
egally adopted. Dorr's party then held its 
own election and chose Dorr to be governor, 
but state troops put down the rebellion. Dorr 
was convicted of treason and sentenced to 
life imprisonment, but was released after one 
year. 

Partly as a result of Dorr's rebellion, 
Rhode Island obtained a new constitution in 
1842. It gave native-born citizens the right 
to vote if they paid taxes of one dollar a 
year or served in the militia. This was the 
Origin of the "poll tax" in Rhode Island. 

Bellingham became involved simply by being 
a border town to Rhode Island. John Albee, in 
his book about Bellingham, "Confessions of 
Boyhood", tells about the Dorr War in Belling- 
ham and we can do no better than to quote 
from that book. 

"There was trouble enough in Bellingham in 
1840. The sleepy old town in its previous 
existence had never felt a ripple of excite- 
ment more moving thah a sewing bee, a travel- 
ling phrenologist or temperance lecturer, a 
summer picnic or a winter revival. Now it was 
invaded by the Dorr War, the seat of which was 
in Rhode Island; but Bellingham, being a 
border town, was in danger of a raid. The 
Morrites did, in fact, advance as far as 
Crook's Tavern on the southern boundary of the 
town, where, having drunk up what rum thay 
could find, and hearing that the other tavern 
in the center of town was kept on teetotal 
principles, they at once retreated. Not, how- 
ever, before an alarm had been rung out by the 
church bell and the militia company called to 
arms. Great was the fright of the women and 
children. There was no sleeping in any house, 


| no working and little eating for several days. 

| My mother took her family to the top of a 
neighboring hill to reconnoiter and was pre- 

; pared to run for the woods in case the enemy 
appeared. She was in great distress, having 
no man to care for and protect her brood. 

She was a small, delicate and timid woman, 
extremely unfitted to play the heroine, and 
only used to suffering, which she bore like 
a saint. On the contrary, I, aged seven, 
armed with a long fishpole, threatened the 
advance of the rebels, and was eager to have 
them come on. I did not go far from my moth- 
er and sisters however. I enjoyed the situ- 
ation, for I loved danger, with plenty of 
protection and means of escape. I love fire, 
deep and threatening water, the roofs of 
houses, high, dangerous places, thin ice and 
a bull in the pasture. These tempted me to 
trials of boyish bravery. At heart, a little 
coward, I brandished my fishpole and clung to 
my mother's dress. We could see our soldi- 
ers with their high hats surmounted by pom- 
pons, parading in fromt of the town house and 
could hear the snare drum beat the time of 
their movement. Nothing came of the affair 
beyond great excitement and town talk. The 
Dorrites retreated to Smithfield, the militia 
men went back to their farms and the town was 
sav 

(The previous article was written by John 
Lundvall, our past historical consultant. It 
was recently located among his historical 
research papers) 
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Competition from "easy credit" 
and installment-plan stores had 
brought old Bert "Blodgett"s cashe 
and-carry store to the point where 
everyone expected him to close up 
any day. So when, after an absence; 
I found Bert again doing a good 
steady business, I was surprised. 

"It's my buying plan, he exe 
plained laconically, pointing to a 
large sign'which hung, facing the 
customer, on the back o£ the cash 
register. It read: 

USE BERT'S BUYING PLAN: 
The Whole Price Down and 
= THINKS Of LT = 
NOTHING A WEEK FOR THE REST OF 
YOUR LIFE!?! 


"Lots of people round here,” 
said Bert. "come to find my buyin' 
plan easier than them others." 

VRS Bs 
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RECIPIENTS OF DEGREES ...at the 49th annual commencement exercises of Hill College this 
morning at the New Park theatre. Edwin B. Hill, recently retired president of the college, made the 
presentation of degrees and diplomas to 30 graduates. In the front row, in the usual order are 
Madeleine M. Gouin, Josephine Salemi, Mary Ducharme, Pauline E. Patrick, Lucille M. Dubois and 
Helen N. Romanyszyn. In the back row are Gloria P. Laffan, Gustave C. Cote, Armand L. Plouffe, 
Matthew F. Pytko, Walter Kowaleski, Edgar R. Salois and Doris M. Shunney. 


CHRISTMAS MENCKY 


They tell me there’s a sure-fire sign 
That says, ‘You’re growing old!” 
You find it when you travel 

Down memory’s well-worn road. 

So if that’s true I guess that | 

Am oldest in December, 

When memory weaves a magic 
’Round the Christmas I remember. 


The air was cold and brittle 
Oh, what a glorious sight! 
The tall tree in the corner 
Shed a soft and radiant light. 


Looking back I often wonder, 
Was that pine tree really tall? 
Ur Gid it only look that way 
Because | was so small? 

The star that shone so brightly, 


The gifts piled, oh, so high, 
Brought a gleam of joy and wonder 
Into every child’s eye. 


The excitement! How it thrilled us 
AS we sat there in the pew 

And a sudden hush came 0’er us 

For a Manger was in view. 

And each child proudly told us 

Of the birthday of a King; 

How the shepherds went to see Him 
And the angels praise did sing. 


And when the program ended 

Old Santa did appear 

With an orange and bag of candy, 
Filling little hearts with cheer. 
And then from underneath the tree 
Came packages so gay, 

The great anticipation 

Nearly took our breath away. 
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(Hill College was in Woonsocket) 


A tiny doll was there for me — 
My grandma saw wo that! 

With bits of silk and satin, 

And ribbon for a hat! 

And then as I grew older, 

I began to understand 

That Santa isn’t presents, 

And Santa isn’t man. 


But Santa is a spirit 

Of joy and love and caring, 

Of hope and peace and gratitude 
And the pure delight of sharing. 
God, may the Christmas spirit 
Stay with us all year through, 
In kindness and in loving 

We will show our thanks to You. 
Wilma Keister, 


Bellingham Historical Commission 
3 Common Street 

Old Library Building 

Bellingham, MA 02019-3002 


hE, CE | The museum will be closed during January and February| 


The Bellingham Town Afghan 
Featuring favorite landmarks of “Bellingham: 


- Old Public Library 

- North Bellingham Mill 

The Tavern House 

Caryville Station & Post Office 
Keystone Bridge & more 


AFGHAN COLOR 
HUNTER GREEN AND 


NATURAL 


CRANBERRY RED AND 
NATURAL 


This beautiful custom afghan is a warm gift idea that is sure to become a 
treasured heirloom. The Bellingham Town Afghan is offered exclusively at Schafer 
Nursery, Inc. Proceeds from the afghan will benefit 


the Friends of Music, Friends of History & Friends of the Library. 
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